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Abstract 

In 1992, UNESCO’s World Heritage Convention was the first 
global legal instrument to recognise and protect cultural 
landscapes, setting a precedent for adoption of the concept within 
numerous national and international conservation designations and 
conventions. However, despite its widespread recognition, there is 
no universal definition for what constitutes a cultural landscape. In 
response, this review disambiguates the concept as understood 
within internationalised conservation instruments. It begins with an 
examination of hegemonic Eurocentric heritage and conservation 
discourses, revealing how they construct culture and nature as 
separate entities with distinct value typologies. Using examples, 
the review then explores how cultural landscapes are interpreted 
by Australia ICOMOS’ Burra Charter and IUCN’s Category V 
Protected Areas. Subsequently, it outlays how cultural landscapes 
are constituted within the World Heritage Convention itself. It is 
revealed that while cultural landscapes offer a framework for 
understanding and protecting interlinkages between nature and 
culture, their realisation can be constrained by Eurocentric biases 
in discourses underpinning the processes of the World Heritage 
Convention. These biases are particularly problematic in 
recognising and inscribing the landscapes of Indigenous peoples. 
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1. Introduction and background 


1.1 The emergence of the nature/culture dichotomy 

While evidence of the first protected landscape dates to China in 
748AD (Mitchell et al, 2009, p.18), it was Carl Sauer’s 1925 
seminal work, The Morphology of Landscape, which introduced the 
concept of cultural landscapes to anglophone academia (Jones, 
2003, p.21). Sauer describes cultural landscapes as “fashioned out 
of the natural landscape by a culture group. Culture is the agent, 
the natural area is the medium, the cultural landscape is the result” 
(cited in Mitchell et al, 2009, p. 15). In contrast to Sauer’s 
recognition of the interlinkages between nature and culture, the 
normative position of Eurocentric heritage discourse is to treat 
them as separate entities. As a discursive practice, heritage is a 
value-laden process embedded in social, political and cultural 
milieu where meanings are created and reproduced. The dominant 
heritage narratives that underpin globalised heritage regimes 
including UNESCO’s World Heritage Convention are rooted in 
understandings of nature and culture that stem from the European 
Enlightenment. This period marked the emergence of “Man” as 
both the epistemological object and the political subject of a new 
power/knowledge regime (Love, 1989, p.272) and concomitantly 
saw the treatment of nature, the self and society as discrete 
entities for knowledge production within European academia. 

The rationalisation and domination of nature and culture were 
intellectually cemented within Europe’s. science disciplines 
(Wynter, 2003, p.264) and continued throughout modernity as 
archaeology and architectural conservation embraced the 
empirical method of natural sciences throughout the nineteenth 


and twentieth centuries. The resultant Knowledge hierarchies 
favoured conservation of material culture to the relegation of 
intangible elements, evident in the emergence of heritage 
instruments such as the 1964 Venice Charter from the 
International Council on Monuments and Sites. The Venice Charter 
attempted to assert a common definition of cultural heritage but 
focused on tangible elements such as monuments and buildings. 
Congruently, a nature/culture dichotomy was inducted into Euro- 
Western nature conservation practice through a “pristine 
wilderness” approach to protected areas management, a land ethic 
which asserted the idea of unspoiled nature, free of human 
contact. In Canada and the United States for example, the 
constitution of the “pristine wilderness” within early parks 
movements resulted in the removal of Indigenous peoples from 
national parks such as Banff and Yellowstone. The “Yellowstone 
Model” of fortress conservation where protected areas are kept 
free from human habitation became the basis for the definition of 
national parks asserted by the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature until 1992 (Colchester, 2014, p.39). 


1.2 Internationalisation of the cultural landscape concept 

An examination of the nature-culture schism within academia has 
revealed it to be a construct and an outcome of dominant 
discourses emerging from an historical epoch, rather than a 
universally applicable classification for categorising cultural and 
natural heritage (Larsen and Wijesuriya, 2017, p.143). The 
dichotomy has been disputed via challenges to what constitutes 
“authentic” nature and culture, making the divide more porous and 


opening a path for broader interpretations of heritage value. 


Internationalised cultural and natural conservation instruments are 
increasingly recognising the holistic relationships that can exist 
between humans and _ their landscapes, and the vernacular and 
associative nature of cultural landscapes where material heritage 
may be absent altogether and the landscape itself holds cultural 
significance (Mitchell, 2008, p. 26). In the midst of twin crises of 
global biodiversity loss and climate change, the recognition and 
protection of symbiotic relationships between humans and their 
landscapes are urgent endeavours. Eighty percent of the planet’s 
remaining biodiversity lies in the territories of Indigenous peoples 
(FAO, 2017), evidencing interlinkages between cultural and 
biological diversity and the need for holistic, community-based 
conservation approaches. 


While the World Heritage Convention became the first global legal 
instrument to recognise and protect cultural landscapes in 1992, 
the International Council on Monuments and Sites (ICOMOS) and 
the International Union for the Conservation of Nature (IUCN) also 
recognise the concept. As advisory bodies to the World Heritage 
Committee, these organisations are tasked with evaluating 
nominated sites for inscription as cultural or natural World Heritage 
properties respectively. Resultantly, they are influential in asserting 
discourses and management practices which are enacted on an 
international level. While these organisations historically reified the 
schisms between tangible and intangible cultural heritage and 
between nature and humans, they have shifted discourse towards 
a more holistic understanding of nature and culture, as 


demonstrated within two of their conservation-related instruments. 


1.3. The Australia ICOMOS Charter for Places of Cultural 
Significance (The Burra Charter) 


The Burra Charter was adopted by Australia ICOMOS in 1979 and 
precedes UNESCO’s World Heritage conceptualisation of the 
cultural landscape. Importantly, the charter is not static but takes a 
reflexive approach to heritage understanding and is updated as 
new and alternate knowledge emerges. In contrast to the World 
Heritage Convention, the Burra Charter is not a legally binding 
document. It offers procedures and ethics for protection and 
conservation of heritage places while recognising living aspects of 
cultural heritage at the core of places of cultural significance 
(Australia ICOMOS, 2013). It has been adopted as a best-practice 
standard for cultural heritage conservation and management in 
Australia, including at the World Heritage site of Sydney Opera 
House. It is also utilised by many heritage sites internationally 
including those under the remit of the National Trust for Scotland. 
According to the Burra Charter, “Place” can describe a cultural 
landscape where cultural significance is embodied in the place 
itself and contains both tangible and/or intangible dimensions. The 
charter is ground-breaking in asserting how natural elements can 
also be defined as tangible cultural heritage or “fabric”: in some 
cultures, the two are indivisible (ibid, p.2, p.4). This assertion is 
particularly important for recognising heritage understandings of 
Indigenous peoples for whom nature, culture and spirituality are 
often interconnected and intrinsically linked to their landscapes. 


In the Burra Charter, conservation is defined as all the processes 
linked to a place’s custodianship in order to retain its cultural 


significance. The charter specifies that conservation of a place 


should identify and consider all aspects of cultural and natural 
significance and all values are considered as equal (ibid, p.2, p.5). 
It underlines the importance of Indigenous groups’ involvement in 
heritage conservation; the role of conflict resolution and recognition 
of cultural “difference”; and the accommodation of oppositional 
views, as different groups may ascribe different values to places 
(Meskell, 2002, p.570). Rottnest Island/Wadjemup Cultural 
Landscape in Western Australia is an instructive example of a site 
managed through the principles of the Burra Charter. The site 
maintains significant cultural value for Aboriginal people whose 
association with the landscape includes Dreamtime stories on the 
creation of the offshore islands (Government of Western 
Australia/Town Planning, Urban Design and Heritage, 2015, p.71). 
Aboriginal values linked with the landscape form the basis of site 
conservation. Following the Burra Charter, the site’s management 
plan recognises a broad spectrum of cultural values which also 
encompass natural attributes, including “geological formations, 
flora and fauna, Aboriginal heritage, buildings and structures and 
their settings, views, avenues, cultural deposits, artefacts, records, 
memories and associations, along with uses and activities’ (ibid, 
p.86) 


1.4 IUCN Category V Protected Areas 

The remit of the International Union for the Conservation of Nature 
(IUCN) includes the provision of guidelines for protected areas 
management that are recognised as best practice by the United 
Nations and numerous governments internationally. In 1994, the 
IUCN established a definition of a protected area and six 
associated management categories. However, these categories 


were revised in 2007 to reflect advances in understandings of how 
categories should be applied in different geographical or other 
contexts (Phillips, 2008, pp.14-15). The IUCN offers six categories 
of protected areas that advise how sites should be managed. 
Category V, the protected landscape/seascape, encompasses 
cultural landscapes and is described as an area 
...where the interaction of people and nature over time has 
produced an area of distinct character with significant 
ecological, biological, cultural and scenic value: and where 
safeguarding the integrity of this interaction is vital to 
protecting and sustaining the area and its associated 
nature conservation and other values (IUCN, 2020) 


In Category V Protected Areas, human interactions with the 
landscape are recognised as central to the area’s protection, 
maintenance and evolution (Brown et al, 2005, p.9), an aspect of 
cultural landscape management also acknowledged in the World 
Heritage Convention’s Operational Guidelines (UNESCO, 2017, 
p.83). However, the IUCN states that Category V interactions 
typically reflect intensive use (e.g. farming/forestry/tourism) 
whereas Category VI, a superficially similar categorisation, should 
reflect less intensive use of environmental resources, e.g. hunting 
and grazing. The IUCN states that Category VI sites would be 
more “natural” than Category V (Dudley et al, 2013, p.21). 
Furthermore, a cultural landscape can attain both World Heritage 
inscription and IUCN Category V Protected Area status, such as 
the Lake District in the United Kingdom. However, the IUCN 
designation is only accorded to areas where the main objective is 


conserving nature. If a conflict of values occurs, nature 


conservation will be the priority, to the relegation of cultural values 
(Dudley 2008, cited in Finke, 2013, p. 5). There are also 
distinctions between World Heritage cultural landscapes and IUCN 
protected areas in the level of significance accorded to each 
designation. A World Heritage cultural landscape is considered 
globally significant by virtue of having demonstrated that it reaches 
the inscription threshold of Outstanding Universal Value (OUV), the 
World Heritage Convention’s conceptual basis for deeming a site 
as significant for all humanity. In contrast, sites designated as 
IUCN Protected Areas are typically relevant at local, national or 
regional level (Brown et al, 2005, p.4). 


Nijinda Durlga (Gangalidda) Indigenous Protected Area (IPA) in 
Australia is a Category V Protected Area under customary 
management by its traditional owners, the Gangalidda People 
(Carpentaria Land Council Aboriginal Corporation, 2016, p.1). The 
inextricable links between Aboriginal identity and landscape is 
evidenced in the IPA’s name: the term “nijinda durlga” means me, 
or my, land where | belong and | sit down (ibid, p.13). The 
management plan’s conservation vision outlines interlinkages 
between the Gangalidda and their landscape, particularly in the 
symbiosis of cultural norms and_ responsible landscape 
management. It describes how the Gangalidda aim “[t]lo manage 
the land, waters and natural resources of our country in a culturally 


appropriate and environmentally sustainable manner” (ibid, p.14) 


2. World Heritage Cultural Landscapes 
Emerging from the same _ Universalist modernist tenets 


underpinning the foundation of the United Nations and its agencies 


was the idea of world heritage conservation as a common 
humanitarian goal, prompting UNESCO’s 1972 Convention 
Concerning the Protection of the World Cultural and Natural 
Heritage - more commonly known as the World Heritage 
Convention. As the foremost global instrument for conservation of 
natural and cultural heritage, the convention requires that sites 
inscribed on the World Heritage list demonstrate Outstanding 
Universal Value. Among other OUV requirements, World Heritage 
sites must meet at least one of ten inscription threshold criteria. As 
set forth in the convention’s Operational Guidelines, six criteria 
reflect cultural heritage and four reflect natural heritage (UNESCO, 
2017, pp.25-26). The concept of cultural landscapes was 
introduced as a distinct category of World Heritage in an attempt to 
bridge the convention’s separate ascription of natural and cultural 
heritage values. Following Article 1 of the convention, cultural 
landscapes represent the "combined works of nature and of man" 
(UNESCO, 1972) and embrace a diversity of interactions between 
humans and the natural environment. The  convention’s 
Operational Guidelines define cultural landscapes as “illustrative of 
the evolution of human society and settlement over time, under the 
influence of the physical constraints and/or opportunities presented 
by their natural environment and of successive social, economic 
and cultural forces, both external and internal” (UNESCO, 2017 
p.20). There are three categories of World Heritage cultural 
landscapes: clearly defined; organically evolved; and associative, 
which reflect the types of relationships and interactions held 
between humans and the landscape. 


2.1 Clearly Defined Landscapes 

In the clearly defined landscape, human interaction has been 
intentional, often for aesthetic reasons and frequently holds an 
association with religious ensembles and monuments (UNESCO, 
2017, p.83). The Persian Garden, a serial cultural World Heritage 
site of nine gardens selected from various regions of Iran, 
exemplifies this category. As_ entirely artificial ecological 
environments, the ancient gardens emerged in arid conditions. 
Cultural linkages initiate from the Zoroastrian concept of four main 
natural elements (earth, heaven, water and plants) (ICOMOS, 
2011, p. 178). As a living traditional culture, the Persian Garden is 
both a symbolic interpretation of paradise and an influence on 
Iranian intangible cultural heritage through arts and literature; 
poetry; carpet weaving and miniatures (Islamic Republic of Iran, 
2011, p.51). 


2.2. Organically evolved landscapes 

The organically evolved landscape is defined by human 
intervention which results from social, economic, administrative, 
and/or religious imperatives. Through its form and component 
features, the landscape demonstrates processes of evolution 
which were necessary to fulfil the imperatives (UNESCO 2017, 
p.83). This category splits into two sub-categories, the first of 
which is the relict (or fossil) landscape where the evolutionary 
process has ended but distinguishing features are still evidenced in 
material form (ibid.) The cultural landscape of St Kilda in Scotland 
is a mixed World Heritage Site inscribed for both cultural and 
natural Outstanding Universal Value and typifies the relict 


landscape. Here, the archipelago’s landscape bears “exceptional 


testimony to over two millennia of human occupation of distant 
land in extreme conditions” (ICOMOS, 2005, p.15). ICOMOS’ 
evaluation of the site’s World Heritage nomination notes that St 
Kilda’s economy was primarily based on seabird harvesting and 
custodianship of Soay sheep, a now-feral and rare breed of 
potential genetic resource significance (IUCN, 2004a, p.155; 
ICOMOS, 2005, p.15). ICOMOS points to the vulnerability of the 
landscape in the absence of the islanders and their age-old 
traditions and land uses. This finding underlines the landscape’s 
dependency on the islands’ traditional custodianship (ICOMOS, 
2005, p.15) 


The second type of organically evolved landscape is the continuing 
landscape, defined by linkages with traditional ways of life which 
are still in evidence and evolutionary processes that are still active. 
Additionally, significant material evidence of the landscape’s 
evolution over time is present (UNESCO 2017, p.83). The World 
Heritage Site of Vegagyan in Norway was inscribed as a cultural 
site on the World Heritage List in 2004 under OUV criterion (v), as 
an outstanding example of a farming-fishing economy in a 
continuing cultural landscape (UNESCO, 2004, p.42). There are 
strong interlinkages between cultural development throughout the 
landscape and the area’s natural conditions. Natural resource 
utilisation has been sustainable and the IUCN notes that traditional 
management of the eider population for eider down farming is both 
biologically and culturally significant. Traditional eider down 
harvesting uses nesting shelters for the ducks. Breeding success 
of ducks using the nesting shelters surpassed those in the open 
(IUCN, 2004b, p.182-184). 


2.3 Associative cultural landscapes 

The associative cultural landscape is characterised by powerful 
religious, artistic or cultural associations with the natural element/s. 
This type stands in contrast to others which may show material 
cultural evidence (UNESCO 2017, p.83). Similar to the Burra 
Charters conceptualisation, tangible cultural material may be 
insignificant or absent altogether at World Heritage associative 
cultural landscapes. The Matobo Hills of Zimbabwe is an 
associative cultural landscape which also contains a wealth of 
ancient petroglyphs alongside Stone Age and Iron Age 
archaeological sites (State Party of Zimbabwe, 2003, p.16). 
Cultural and natural interlinkages are evident in the taboo system 
which operates to protect the natural elements of the Matobo Hills 
(ICOMOS, 2003, p.133). The area’s powerful religious associations 
compel local peoples to conserve the environment; for example 
hunting local animals or cutting trees is forbidden in the sacred 
forest as to do so would desecrate the home of spirits (ibid). 
Indigenous scholars Bagele Chilisa (2012) and Irene Watson 
(2014) describe how a relational ontology is a commonality of 
many Indigenous peoples, where their collective relationship with 
their landscapes hinge upon interconnectedness with the living and 
non-living realms. From this sense of relationality, collective 
identity, culture and knowledge emerge. For the local peoples 
using the Matobo Hills, the landscape itself is culturally and 
spiritually significant, an aspect of Indigenous lifeways recognised 
in the Burra Charter and central to local landscape management. 


2.4 Issues with World Heritage Cultural Landscapes 

By providing a means of placing local communities and Indigenous 
peoples at the forefront of heritage custodianship, World Heritage 
cultural landscapes should forge a space for recognising the role of 
customary and traditional land use in biodiversity maintenance and 
the significance of associative values in landscape conservation.. 
However, the Western philosophical roots of globalised cultural 
and natural heritage conservation discourse remain cemented 
within twentieth century heritage instruments including the World 
Heritage Convention. Operating through the convention and other 
globalised heritage regimes is what Critical Heritage scholar 
Laurajane Smith describes as an Authorised Heritage Discourse 
(AHD) (Waterton and Smith, 2010). The underpinnings of the AHD 
is found in the rationalisation of nature and culture cemented within 
Western science disciplines. It asserts a normative approach to 
conservation which defines natural heritage by the absence of 
tangible cultural artefacts and conversely defines cultural heritage 
by their presence (Prosper, 2007, p.118). The AHD is evidenced in 
the World Heritage Convention’s thresholds for site inscription, 
which structure how a site’s Outstanding Universal Value is 
defined and how sites are inscribed. The Outstanding Universal 
Value threshold criteria for natural heritage sites provide no means 
of recognising cultural values which are central to meeting the 
threshold. Sites inscribed under natural criteria alone are therefore 
precluded from obtaining cultural landscape designation and must 
be combined with cultural OUV threshold criteria to do so. This 
adds a further layer of complexity, resources and management 


requirements to a site’s inscription attempts. 


The International Work Group for Indigenous Affairs (IWGIA) 
asserts that World Heritage OUV threshold criteria are hugely 
problematic in inscribing sites of Indigenous peoples, as the 
majority of Indigenous sites on the World Heritage List are 
inscribed as natural sites. Resultantly, Indigenous peoples’ 
relationship with their landscapes and assertions of custodianship 
may be relegated in inscription and management processes 
(IWGIA, 2015, p.7) In fact, changes to the wording of natural 
heritage OUV criteria have a dampening effect on the recognition 
of human interaction within natural sites. For example, prior to 
1994, natural OUV criterion (iii) (now criterion ix) recognised the 
universal value of sites which were “outstanding examples of the 
most important ecosystems, areas of exceptional natural beauty or 
exceptional combinations of natural and cultural elements” 
(UNESCO, 1992, p.8). Criterion (ix) now asserts that sites 
demonstrate OUV if they are “outstanding examples representing 
significant on-going ecological and biological processes in the 
evolution and development of terrestrial, fresh water, coastal and 
marine ecosystems and communities of plants and animals” 
(UNESCO, 2017, p.26). The removal of nature-culture 
interlinkages from the wording of natural OUV criteria shows a lack 
of multidisciplinary thinking and the continuance of a Western 
hegemonic view of nature. Additionally, the philosophical basis of 
OUV itself is flawed as it neglects to account for the value 
judgements of non-Western actors. A case exemplifying these 
issues is Canada’s nomination in 2013 of Pimachiowin Aki. The 
site was nominated as a cultural landscape based on how the 
Anishinaabeg First Nations associated with Pimachiowin Aki 


safeguard the lands, animals and water systems while ensuring 


their cultural continuity through an ongoing relationship with the 
site. However, in evaluating the site for World Heritage inscription, 
ICOMOS judged that the intangible relationship, oral traditions and 
oral histories bonding the Anishinaabeg with Pimachiowin Aki were 
not sufficiently demonstrated as exceptional and persist “in many 
places associated with indigenous peoples in North America and 
other parts of the world” (ICOMOS, 2013, p. 39). The IWGIA notes 
that the First Nations who drove Pimachiowin Aki’s nomination bid 
had clearly stated they didn’t want to make judgements about other 
First Nations peoples and their relationship with the landscape, 
feeing it inappropriate to describe their own relationship as 
exceptional (2015, p.8). Furthermore, ICOMOS itself noted the 
constraints of the current OUV criteria in evaluating Pimachiowin 
Aki as a cultural landscape, stating: 
Currently there is no way for properties to demonstrate 
within the current wording of the criteria, either that cultural 
systems are necessary to sustain the outstanding value of 
nature in a property, or that nature is imbued with cultural 
value in a property to a degree that is exceptional 
(ICOMOS, 2013, p. 45) 


These issues with the World Heritage Convention evidence the 
continuity of a rupture in nature and culture within its underlying 
discourses and of Eurocentric biases within the convention’s 


processes which stymie the inscription of cultural landscapes. 


3. Conclusions 
This essay traced the evolution of dominant Eurocentric heritage 


discourse which reified understandings of nature and culture in 


heritage and conservation practice, to the relegation of 
marginalised and non-dominant ways of knowing. The recognition 
of cultural landscapes on a globalised level, however, marked a 
turn in Eurocentric heritage discourse towards valuing symbiotic 
interlinkages between nature, culture and humans which can abet 
cultural resilience and support landscape and _ biodiversity 
conservation. Ideally then, the concept of cultural landscapes 
should forge a path for global recognition and protection of prosaic, 
vernacular, traditional and Indigenous landscapes_ while 
highlighting the importance of local-level management and human 
interactions in maintaining landscape continuity. The Burra Charter 
has been influential in recognition of the cultural and associative 
role of landscapes while IUCN Category V Protected Areas have 
broadened conceptualisations of nature-culture interlinkages within 
internationalised conservation practice. However, translating the 
conceptual basis of cultural landscapes into practice faces 
numerous challenges within the World Heritage Convention’s 
application. The reification of a nature/culture dichotomy and the 
continuation of a Eurocentric philosophical basis for heritage 
understanding can preclude the positioning of Indigenous peoples 
and non-dominant groups in the inscription and management of 
sites. In the midst of twin crises of biodiversity loss and climate 
change, there is an urgent need for a transformative and inclusive 
approach to World Heritage processes, which must account for the 
full participation of the most affected peoples. In contrast to the 
current situation, conceptualisation of cultural landscapes within 
global heritage regimes should result in praxis that secures 
sustainable land use and cultural and ecological resilience, and is 
shaped by and for the most vulnerable groups. 
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